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SUBJECT:  "SAUERKRAUT  USES."     Inf orme.tion  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
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— ooOoo — 

Let  the  poets  sing  sadly  of  the  last  rose  of  summer,  if  they  want  to. 
Thrifty  housewives  along  about  this  season  can  do  better  than  that.    A  lot  of  them 
can  sing  gladly  about  the  last  pickle  of  the  fall .     I  say  "gladly"  because  in  many 
families  this  last  pickle  happens  to  be  the  most  useful  of  all.      In  case  you 
don't  know  what  I'm  referring  to,  I'll  confess  right  now  that  I'm  about  to  sing  a 
song  of  the  cabbage  pickle — sauerkraut.      And  the  words  will  go  something  like 
this : 


Sing  a  song  of  sauerkraut 


Eor  budgets  low  in  cash; 
Four  and  twenty  recipes 
From  casserole  to  hash. 


Well,  dear  me,  I'm  afraid  poetry  isn't  exactly  in  my  line.      But  perhaps 
you  get  my  idea  anyway.      I'm  trying  to  put  over  the  point  that  here  is  a  whole- 
some, appetizing  winter  vegetable  and  a  very  inexpensive  one  that  you  can  use 
in  a  score  of  different  dishes.      I  can  mention  at  least  four  sound  reasons  for 
featuring  sauerkraut  in  your  family  menus  these  coming  months . 

First  reason.      Sauerkraut  is  very  inexpensive.      That's  a  point  in  favor 
of  its  use  in  lowcost  meals.      If  you  buy  kraut  in  the  market,  you  pay  from  five 
to  ten  cents  a  quart,  depending  on  whether  you  purchase  it  in  bulk  or  not.  Of 
course,  if  you  make  your  own  kraut,  that  costs  even  less.      Since  one  quart  of 
this  food  will  serve  five  persons,  you  see  how  inexpensive  it  is. 

Second  reason  for  using  kraut.      It  is  an  additional  leafy-vege table 
product  for  a  season  when  too  many  people  depend  too  much  on  concentrated  forms 
of  food.      Its  bulk  helps  balance  the  diet. 

Third  end  very  important  reason — flavor.    Kraut  has  a  special  flavor  all 
of  its  own — a  tart,  pungent  flavor,  quite  different  from  raw  or  cooked  cabbage. 
Some  people  like  it  even  better  than  plain  cabbage.    Anyway,  this  flavor  is  very 
useful  in  adding  variety  to  winter  meals,  in  preventing  monotony  and  waking  up 
appetites . 

Finally,  here's  reason  number  four  in  favor  of  sauerkraut.      It  contains 
calcium  and  some  other  useful  minerals  and  it  is  a  fair  source  of  the  vitamins, 
B  and  C.      Of  course,  it  isn't  so  rich  in  these  vitamins  as  raw  cabbage  and 
therefore  doesn't  rank  so  high  as  a  protective  food.    As  for  calories,  well, 


calories  aren't  one  of  the  things  we  count  on  in  any  form  of  cabbage ,  kraut  in- 
cluded.   You  can  get  your  calories  in  plenty  of  other  inexpensive  ways  in  winter 
meals.     Gave  kraut  the  credit  for  its  flavor,  its  bulk  and  some  minerals  and 
vitamins.    By  the  way,  not  so  long  ago  somebody  started  a  sauerkraut  juice  fad  and 
claimed  that  this  juice  had  spectacular  powers  of  curing  "what  ails  you" .  Like 
most  other  fads  and  extravagent  claims,  this  has  pretty  well  had  its  day.    A  dish 
of  raw  cabbage  salad  contains  more  of  the  protective  substances  than  a  cup  of 
sauerkraut  juice,  but,  just  the  srme,  sauerkraut  juice  seasoned  carefully  makes  a 
most  refreshing  cocktail  before  dinner.    You  can  forget  the  food  value  a,nd  take  it 
for  its  flavor. 

Somebody  asked  me  the  other  day  who  invented  sauerkraut.     I  looked  the 
matter  up,  but  I  couldn't  find  any  names,  dates  or  definite  places.    That's  the 
way  with  history  books.    They'll  tell  you  all  the  details  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
but  they  never  seem  to  contain  records  of  something  like  the  first  tub  of  sauer 
kraut.    Yet  for  all  you  know  that  tub  was  an  event  of  much  more  importance  in  the 
history  of  human  race  than  a  mere  battle.    I  did  learn  this  much  of  sauer  kraut's 
past.    I  learned  that  the  Slavic  people  in  eastern  Europe  probably  were  the  first 
to  put  their  cabbage  down  in  salt  and  let  it  ferment.    They  introduced  this  method 
of  preserving  cabbage  to  the  Germans.    The  Germans  apparently  got  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  idea.    Anyway,  they  perfected  the  process.    They  studied  the  fermentation 
and  developed  efficient  methods  for  the  production  of  kraut.    Now,  most  of  us  think 
of  kraut  as  a  purely  Germans  food  and  we  associate  it  in  our  minds  with  other 
German  foods  like  pig's  knuckles,  spare  ribs  and  frankfurters. 

So  much  for  history,    Now  for  the  present.    Now  for  ways  to  use  kraut  in 
our  family  meals  this  winter.    One  good  way  is  to  combine  it  with  grated  cheese 
and  heat  it  in  the  over.    That's  a  quick  and  very  good  low-cost  dish.    Savory  sauer 
kraut  is  another  easy  dish.    You  heat  a  fourth  of  a  cup  of  fat  in  a  skillet.  And 
then  you  add  a  quart  of  sauerkraut  and  one-fourth  teaspoon  of  celery  or  caraway 
seed.    Mix  the  kraut  well.    Cover  and  cook  for  five  minutes. 

Did  you  ever  try  sauerkraut  casserole?    That's  a  good  winter  main  dish. 
Put  alternate  layers  of  sauerkraut  and  cooked  noodles  in  a  baking  dish  or  casserole. 
Make  the  top  layer  of  ground  pork  sausage.  3ake. 

Zraut  is  also  good  fried  and  combined  with  bacon,  ham  or  any  cured  meat.  In 
some  parts  of  the  South,  kraut  is  always  served  with  turkey.        In  Europe  it  steps 
out  of  its  humble  role  and  appears  on  the  table  with  partridges,  pheasajit,  goose 
liver  patties  and  baked  pike. 

Some  time  ago,  I  told  you  that  specialists  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  directions  for  making  turnip  sauerkraut.    The  directions  are  free  to  you  for 
the  asking.    Use  turnips  of  the  Purple  Top  variety,  young,  tender  and  in  perfect 
condition.    You  shred  and  grind  them,  mix  every  ten  pounds  of  turnips 

with  four  ounces  of  salt  and  pack  in  stone  jars. 

You  can  use  almost  any  variety  of  cabbage  for  kraut,  but  the  slow-growing, 
solid-headed  varieties  are  best.    Be  sure  the  cabbage  is  fully  matured  before 
you  cut  it.    Otherwise  the  kraut  will  show  defects  in  color  and  texture.  Stone 
jars  make  the  best  containers.     Cover  the  jar  with  a  clean  cloth  and  a  board  or 
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plate  held  down  by  a  heavy  weight.    Keep  the  jar  at  a  temperature  of  about  86  de- 
grees so  that  fermentation  can  trice  place.    This  will  take  about  ten  days.  Take 
off  the  scum  as  it  forms  on  top.    After  the  kraut  is  made,  store  it  in  a  cool 
place  and  keep  it  well  covered  or  pack  it  in  glass  jars  sealed  with  paraffin. 

How  for  our  November  dinner  menu.    First,  sauer  kraut  juice  cocktail  or 
mixed  vegetable  cocktail;  veal  cutlet  and  gravy;  Boiled  rice  buttered;  Fried 
okra;  for  dessert,  spiced  prunes. 

Tomorrow:     "Fake  Health  &  Beauty  Preparations" • 


